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Account of Anicat, Knorr, of Rathangan, 
Ireland, who died 6th mo. 26th, 1846, aged 
84 years. 


As the memory of the just is blessed, whose 
path shineth more and more unto the perfect day, 
so it may be well to record the loving kindness 
of the Lord, through a long life, to our beloved 
friend, whose end was peace. 

She was born at Ballinclay, in the county of 
Wexford, lreland; the residence of her parents, 
John and Abigail Wright. Being of a lively 
disposition, she early indulged in dress, and the 
gaiety incident to youth ; but about the eighteenth 
year of her age, she was favoured with a tender 
visitation, in which she was given to see the sin- 
fulness of sin, even in little things; she joined in 
therewith, and became an example in simplicity, 
and self-denial, “adorning the doctrine of God 
her Saviour,’ by her humble and circumspect 
walk. 

She was united in marriage to William Knott, 
of Dublin, in the 22d year of her age ; and some- 
time after, she felt a call to the ministry. Though 
endowed with many talents, improved by grace, 
from the natural timidity of her disposition, 
and the fear of man, she resisted it, and, as she 
often related with many tears, caused to herself a 
long wilderness journey ; yet at different periods, 
he whom she léved, renewed the call, but she 
shrank from the awful work, endeavouring to 
walk in all the other commandments of the Lord, 
blameless, and to bring up a large family in his 
nurture and admonition, by early imbuing the 
tender minds of her children, with his love and 
fear, and pouring forth her secret prayers, that 
they might be preserved in the narrow way, that 
leadeth unto life. 

In the year 1810, her husband having relin- 
quished the cares of business, retired to Rathan- 
gan, in the county of Kildare; about which time 
she was appointed to the station of Elder ; but 
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apprehending it was not that designed for her by 
the Great Head of the Church, she thought her- 
self of little service therein. About the 62d year 
of her age, one of her daughters coming forth in 
the ministry, the call appeared again to be re- 
newed to herself, as at the ninth hour; she no 
longer consulted with flesh and blood, but yielded 
herself to appear, even “as a fool for Christ’s 
sake,” and continued to the end of her life, in 
short, but lively communications in meetings, to 
acknowledge the goodness of the Almighty, and 
to invite others to love and serve him, which 
greatly tended to her own peace, and we believe 
to the edification of others. 

She enjoyed good health, until her 83d year, 
and though fveling the infirmities of advanced 
age, was exemplary in the constant attendance of 
her own meeting, as well as those held at a dis- 
tance; where the inwardness and exercise of her 
spirit were often preciously felt, as the holy une- 
tion which flows from vessel to vessel, helping to 
open the door of gospel communication in others. 
Her delight was in promoting the good work in 
all, and cherishing the least babe in Christ. She 
was favoured with a sound spiritual judgment, 
and clear perception of individual states; and 
whilst careful not to encourage untempered zeal 
in any, or that which she believed did not bear 
the impress of the holy anointing; she was grieved 
when any, through unskilfulness, or want of true 
spiritual discernment, put forth a finger to mar 
the precious cause, or hinder “the word of the 
Lord from having free course, and being glori- 
fied.” 

She had many trials, which she endured with 
resignation to the Divine will; her dear husband 
was removed by death several years before herself, 
and two of her daughters; one of whom left six 
children, claiming her tender care and oversight, 
which she lived to see blessed to them. She hhad 
the unspeakable consolation of an evidence, that 
those who were taken from her, were “accepted 
in the Beloved,” witnessing her endeared partner, 
green in his old age, and in view of the heavenly 
Canaan, bringing forth from the treasury “things 
new and old,” so that his cup overflowed in 
humble thankfulness to the God of his life. 
Amidst her domestic bereavements, she was en- 
abled to adopt the language, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” For her dear children, her 
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deepest concern was, that their feet might be , near his end, ‘if this be done in the 
turned into the green pastures of life and salva-| what shall be done in the dry?’ ”’ 
tion, desiring their growth in the unchanging | About the 14th of 6th month, her daughter 
truth as it is in Jesus; deeming it of incompara- | sitting beside her, she said, “I think I haye y 
bly more value to them than earthly riches, say- | sin unrepented of; I could leave this world re. 
ing “‘ she never coveted much of these for herself, | joicing.’ Thus He who saw meet to hide hin. 
seeing a snare therein.” self for a little season, as it were, to prove her 
She was frequent in reading the Holy Scrip-| love and allegiance, and try her faith, that ;: 
tures, and desirous that all should avail them- | stood not in words only, but in the power of God 
selves of this privilege. She also read with much | was graciously pleased to change the dispensation, 
interest, the Journals of our early Friends, and | and give her “the oil of joy for mourning, anj 
having found them deeply instructive to herself, | the garment of praise for the spirit of heayi. 
she endeavoured by appropriate selections, to ex- | ness,’’—* to lift up the light of his countenance 
courage her family to cultivate an individual | upon her,” so that her peace seemed to be sealed: 
acquaintance with these valuable records, which | and she said, * * Lord now lettest thou thy servant 
set forth how our worthy predecessors were | depart in peace according to thy word, for mine 
gathered in the power of God, to be a “‘ peculiar | eyes have seen thy salvation,’ ‘My soul doth 
people ;” their devotedness to his cause, and how | magnify the Lord, and my spirit rejoiceth in God 
they also endured the spoiling of their goods, | my Saviour’—‘ Sweet is his voice, and his coun. 
imprisonment, and other sufferings for conscience | tenance is comely.’”’ 
sake, “counting all things but as loss and dross,| On the 15th, our dear friend prayed, “ that 
that they might win Christ and be found in Him,” | she might be enabled to forgive those who had 
and have in heaven a better and more enduring | trespassed against her,” if, said she, “any have 
substance ; and when remarking how these “good | done so, as I hope for forgiveness of my trespas- 
soldiers of Jesus Christ”’ had made the way easy | ses.” She expressed her love for all mankind the 
to us, in bearing the heat and burden of that| world over, and said “that she felt religious 
period of persecution, she instructively inquired | unity with those of every denomination, and 
whether she herself, and others of her day, were | kindred, under whatever name, that were in the 
so founded on “the Rock of Ages,” as to have | unity of Christ,’””—and continued, “QO! gracious 
faith and zeal, to abide the same ordeal, were it | Father! be pleased to break the bands of those 
permitted to come again upon the Churches. | around us, who are in Papal darkness, give them 
She was much and generally beloved, especially | to know repentance, with remission from sin, 
by the youth, for whom she felt great tenderness | instead of ‘ penance,’ with a continuance in sin— 
under their peculiar trials and besetments, while | be pleased to cause the Bible to be spread among 
her conduct and example impressively spoke the | them, and give them to know that communion 
language of “ Follow me, as I am endeavouring | with thee, for themselves, is of more value in thy 
to follow Christ,” and as her aim was to live the | sight than any outward observance or ceremony :” 
life of the righteous, so her “latter end was like | and in connection with this subject, she spoke of 
unto theirs.” . how Luther had been “upheld among kings and 
Though her health gradually declined, she was | potentates,” and alluding to the Reformation in 
confined to her bed only one month ; in the early | Engiand, quoted that declaration of Bishop Lati- 
part of her illness, she was fervent in supplication | mer at the stake: “‘I have lighted a candle 
to the Almighty “that he would purify her, and | this day in England, which, with God’s blessing, 
prepare her, for even the least mansion in his| shall never be put out.’” She then prayed for 
kingdom,” beseeching him “to blot out her| the conversion of the heathen, saying “thei 
transgressions for his mercy’s sake,” saying ‘thou gods are no gods, there is but one true God.” 
knowest, O Lord! I have loved thee, and desired| From this time she was desirous of being t 
to serve thee, but I have only done it partially.” | leased, and said, “Come Lord, I am ready.” _ 
Under a deep sense of her own unworthiness, she| Those around her could remember but a small 
looked, for a time, tremblingly, to the final close, | part of the heavenly expressions which dropped 
petitioning her Saviour “that before she was| from her lips, seeming to flow as a living stream 
taken, he might be graciously pleased to grant | from the fountain. is 
her a full evidence of her acceptance with Him,| On the 16th, she uttered a touching petition 
the beloved of her soul, and that he would be | for an absent child, and was much exercised, 00 
with her, when passing through the dark valley | only for her children individually, but for ma0y 
and the shadow of death; adding, “if the | absent friends, to whom she left messages of love, 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the sin-| to stir up the pure mind by way of remembrance; 
ner and ungodly appear?” also to some neighbours not in profession with us, 
Though favoured to be free from acute pain, | and to two of the latter, on the subject of using 
she was frequent in supplicating for patience to | or selling spirituous liquors ; these expressed es 
bear her bodily weakness and suffering, that she | grateful feeling for her concern on their behalf. 
might bring no reproach upon the name of Christ, | She was much esteemed by those of all classes 
an Sa “T think Isaac Penington said! her neighbourhood, for her kindly dispositio?, 
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and the pious regard she evinced for their wel- 


ae favoured to feel that “ perfect love which 
casteth out fear,” the song of thanksgiving was 
put into her mouth, of “ praises, high praises to 
His adorable name, who led me, and fed me, since 
my 18th year, who supported me through the 
waves of affliction, and comforted me; glory be 
unto his name!” She earnestly petitioned for 
our religious society, “that the Lord would be 
pleased to turn his hand again and again upon it, 
and purely purge away the dross, and tin, and 
reprobate silver, and refine as gold seven times 
refined, even as the pure gold of Ophir; that he 
would raise up judges as at the first, and coun- 
sellors as at the beginning, that many might be 
prepared, as vessels of use, in his holy house, to 
show forth his praise: and added, ‘I think 
George Fox said, ‘Friends, mind the Light, and 
do all things in the Life,’ that I believe is what 
is right.” 

At another time she said, “‘some years ago, as 
I walked through the streets, it was sweetly 
brought to my remembrance something of the 
prophecy in Jer. xvi. 16: ‘Behold I will send 
for many fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall 
fish them ; and after, will I send for many hunters 
and they shall hunt them, from every mountain, 
and from every hill, and out of the holes of the 
rocks,’ which I believe will be accomplished ;” 
accompanied with the language, “Why will ye 
die, O house of Israel?’ On another occasion 
she said, ‘ Be careful for nothing, but in every 
thing give thanks.” She continued to utter 
praises, growing weaker and weaker in body, but 
stronger in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” The morning of the 26th, she desired 
her sons might be called in, and taking each of 
them affectionately by the hand, thus addressed 
them on parting: ‘farewell, may the blessing of 
the everlasting hills rest upon you.” But little 
more was heard from her from this time, and in 
a few hours after, she peacefully breathed her 
last; and is, we humbly believe, entered into the 
joy of her Lord, through whom she obtained the 


victory over death, hell, and the grave-— Annual 
Monitor. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF ELIHU 
BURRITYT, 
(Concluded from page 726.) 


Richard Cobden spoke his great words of com- 
mon sense to the world, and four or five other 
members of the British Parliament uttered theirs 
with foree and feeling. Victor Hugo spoke a 
great word for Franec—a speech of mighty elo- 
quence and genius, and was followed by four or 
five members of the French National Assembly, 
with a power that moved the Congress to deep 
emotion ;—-all the conclusions were ¢lear, une- 
quivocal and strong, and earried not only with 
perfect unanimity, but with the liveliest enthusi- 
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asm—not a dissenting sentiment or voice was 
uttered or expressed upon that occasion. 

The measures developed there, were sub- 
stantially the same as those discussed at Brussels, 
with this addition made by Richard Cobden,— 
that the moral sentiment of the world should be 
concentrated, and directed against, the whole sys- 
tem of War loans throughout the civilized world, 
that no capitalist should hereafter loan money to 
a foreign government for carrying on war, with- 
out being pointed at by the indignant remon- 
strances of the world. 

If you will permit me to digress one moment, 
to state a fact in connexion with this last mea- 
sure, 1 think it will prove to you, that the 
measures proposed are not only practicable, but 
they are susceptible of immediate application. 

Richard Cobden suggested that measure, in 
view, probably, that Austria would soon come to 
Western Europe, to borrow money to pay for the 
infamous and atrocious butcheries which she was 
perpetrating in Hungary. Well, a month had 
not elapsed after that Congress adjourned, before 
his anticipation was realized, and Austria came 
to Western Europe, to the capitalists of England 
and Holland, bidding for a loan, offering a great 
premium—a loan of seven millions of pounds 
sterling; but it very significantly announced in a 
postscript, that any person who would subscribe 
a certain amount, or induce his friend to do so, 
should receive a certain commission. 

As soon as that advertisement appeared in the 
London Times, a meeting was called in the Lon- 
don Tavern, to denounce the loan and to deter 
any capitalist in England or on the continent, 
from taking a pound sterling of it. That Hall 
was filled at mid-day by the first merchants of 
London; and not only filled, but the flight of 
stairs leading to it was filled, and the strects 
outside, insomuch that the out doors meeting re- 
sponded to the cheers that shook the Hall, as 
different sentiments were enunciated. 

Richard Cobden brought into that meeting the 
books of Austria, its assets and liabilities, and 
proved that it was in a state of bankruptcy, or 
would be in that state; and it was not only im- 
moral in the highest degree to lend her a pound 
to pay for that bloody butchery in Hungary, but 
also that if money was loaned, there was hardly 
any probability that it would be repaid. 

Well, what was the effect? Ll have asked 
your permission to dwell upon this fact for a mo- 
ment, because I want you to see, that some of 
these measures are susceptible of immediate ap- 
plication. Austria has only got to this day two 
millions of that loan, and most of this sum she 
has been obliged to force from her own subjects; 
and that loan has fallen 25 per cent. below par 
since, and in consequence of that meeting. There 
is not the slightest doubt, said Mr. Cobden, that 
Russia would be striving in a few months to bor- 
row money to pay for her campaigns in Hungary. 
And in less than six months, sure enough, she 
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did appear in London, to bid for a loan, and of- 
fered five and a half per cent. for it, when money 
was not worth over two and a half per cent. in 
England. And under what pretence? Why, 
Nicholas had heard the echo of that London 
Tavern meeting; he had heard the statements 
made by Richard Cobden and the other speakers, 
and he had seen the effect that meeting had pro- 
duced upon the credit of Austria. So Nicholas 
came to London with a meek face, under a false 
pretence of wanting money to complete the Rail- 
way from St. Petersburg to Moscow, five million 
of pounds sterling, all at once, or in the course 
of three or four months. The Barings took the 
whole loan before a meeting could be called; but 
I think that we are safe in stating, that they will 
be obliged to keep the whole, when they did not 
intend to keep a pound of it. They will not be 
able to job it out to the small capitalists of that 
country; and perhaps it would not be wicked to 
hope that they may not get their pay—for some 
time to come. 

I dwell upon this fact, because I believe that 
the whole system of war loans has received its 
fatal blow. I do not believe that any other 
country in Europe will ever dare to come before 
the world, and ask for a loan to pay for the human 
butcberies they are perpetrating. 

In August next the friends of Peace propose 
to hold their third Continental Congress at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, in the metropolis of Germany ; 
if no unlooked for accident occur to prevent, they 
will then and there meet under the most favour- 
able auspices; for after our reception in Paris, 
and the result of our demonstration in that city, 
no capital in the civilized world could do less, 
than to afford to the friends of Peace every fa- 
cility and every act of hospitality and courtesy, 
to which the spirit and cause of their assemblage 
should entitle them. It is almost certain, that 
there will be a greater number of distinguished 
statesmen and jurists, and orators, at Frankfort, 
than at Paris, for the movement has now ac- 
quired a power, which must ere long bring to it 
every liberal and enlightened representative of 
the people, who would keep pace with the pro- 
gressive tendency of the age. It has acquired 
the cordial and ‘hearty sanction of some of the 
most practical men of the age,—of the French 
National Assembly,—the German Parliament, 
and I think we may add of the Congress of the 
United States. In England, that man of com- 
mon sense, Richard Cobden, who ere long may 
be called to the helm of the British government, 
to direct its policy and attitude toward the rest of 
the world, is with us, heart and soul; the very 
head of the Peace movement in that country. 
And there are at least one hundred members of 
that house, ready to sustain with their voices and 
votes, any practical measure which he may bring 
forward for the abolition of war;—and more, the 
great, middle and industrial classes, are with us, 
with all the energy of their affection. The largest 
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and most enthusiastic public meetings, that haye 
ever been held in that country for the last three 
years, have been convened to listen to the annun- 
ciation of the principles of peace and human 
brotherhood. 

At the last session of Parliament, there wore 
more petitions presented to that body in favour of 
Peace, than on all other subjects. In France 
the great Lamartine, who for sixty hours opposed 
his breast to the maddened populace of Paris 
and held them back from blood by the mighty 
wand of his genius—that magnificent man js 
with us, with all the force of his genius. And 
his compeer, the poet and statesn:an, Victor 
Hugo, is with us; and the most practical, clear- 
sighted philanthropist and political economist of 
France, Frederic Bastiat, and others are with us 
with all their talents. The first, the most 
powerful Editor in all Europe, Emile de Girardin, 
is with us. The Peace Congress of Paris, not 
only brought together many of the eminent men 
of France and England, in fraternal fellowship; 
but it cemented a copartnership for life in them, 
in the great cause of peace and human brother- 
hood; for they pledged their hands and hearts, 
before the world, to this cause in the world’s 
hearing. They called it our cause, and said, 
now we will labour,—now we will do and endure 
for it. 

Richard Cobden announced his intention, of 
not only bringing before the present session of 
Parliament, his motion for arbitration treaties, 
but also another, for general and simultaneous 
disarmament among the nations. The whole 
country is to be agitated in favour of this mea- 
sure; and there is some reason to believe, that 
the British government will be constrained to 
yield to the pressure of public sentiment, and to 
take the initiative in the world, by proposing to 
the other governments of Christendom, the adop- 
tion of some measure, which shall forever pre- 
vent a resort to arms. 

Now, in conclusion let me ask, if there is a 
friend of humanity in this house, who has a 
heart to love his country, or a mind to compre- 
hend its duty and its destiny, who would be wil- 
ling that Americans should occupy a second rank 
in the sublime enterprise, of banishing forever 
from the commonwealth of nations, that red and 
desolating scourge, that has beaten the people to 
the dust, and put into the hands of despotism its 
only engine of oppression? No,—it cannot be; 
there is but one path to greatness and glory for 
this mighty and ever expanding union of Anglo- 
Saxon republics, and this is the path of peace. 
The bubble of military glory has burst long ago 
with ruin upon the nations that followed hardest 
upon the trail. If it wore to day the same bril- 
liant fascination to human ambition, that it did 
when it led Napoleon to Moscow, and left him on 
the field of ‘Waterloo, it could possess no charms 
for Americans. 


If there were other fields of martial glory 
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ripening to the harvest, these fields have been 
reaped clean by the nationalities of the old world, 
who found, that the crimson sheaves they gathered, 
were bundles of hissing serpents to their bosoms— 
clusters of cankering curses to their population,— 
feeding and preying like deathly vampires upon 
their substance and industry, from generation to 
generation. No—the day of military glory is 
closed against our country forever. The desolate 
rock of St. Helena lies athwart that sanguinary 
path—that career is forever barred against Aime- 
ricans, by the wreck of nations, that have fol- 
lowed it to the farthest verge of human ambition 
and human energy. No—the providence of God 
has made it as clear as the sun, that if America 
aspires to be first in any distinction, she must be 
first in Peace. All other distinctions have been 
pre-occupied by her predecessors; and if she 
would be first in peace, she must enter upon that 
sublime movement now, or forever lose the golden 
precedent ! 





GEOLOGY-—-THE INTERIOR HEAT OF THE GLOBE. 


In speaking of some Geological tours a few 
months since, we were led to make mention of the 
unstratified rocks, and of their origin by cooling 
and solidifying from a previously heated and 
melted condition. This sounds wonderful to all 
—nearly incredible to some—and hence we now 
offer a concise view of the many CLASSES of FACTS 
which illustrate the interior heat of our planet. 

I. Tat Votcano—Es—These are three hundred 
in number, and they are situated on every side of 
the Globe. If we take a round ball, and with a 
pencil mark_on its outside 300 dots, we will per- 
ceive that the ball is very thickly dotted over.— 
So with our earth: on every side it is pierced 
with some of these three hundred openings and 
the fiery interior shines out most brilliantly : often 
its molten contents are expelled to the terror of 
thousands of our fellow-men. The large number 
of voleanoes, their huge streams of lava, and the 
lofty mountains they have thrown up—all the 
work of the interior of our globe—announce that 
the amount of that heat is most intense—widely 
diffused—and great beyond conception. 

II. EanTHQUAKES.—The causes of these are 
the same as the causes of volcanoes. This we 
know, for all their phenomena are the same.— 
First, there are strange, alarming noises from be- 
neath—then a quaking of the ground—often ri- 
sings and fallings of the surface like long waves 
of the sea—then violent rents in the solid earth— 
then emissions of flames, vapors, smoke and melted 
rocks. If after a few weeks all ceases, and the 
natural calm follows, then we say there has been 
an earthquake ; but if the emission lasts a while 
‘onger, then we call it a voleano—often men are 
in doubt whether to name it a short-hand volcano 
or a prolonged earthquake. There are every 
conceivable gradation and intermixture among 
these phenomena, and the interior heat of our 
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planet in some way produces both these classes of 
terrific wonders. Permanent volcanoes are indeed 
thickly set around the globe, but not in every 
district ; earthquakes, however, occur in every 
region, and hence they reveal the great fact that 
the internal heat of our globe is glowing beneath 
every spot of ground wherever we may tread. 

ILI. Hor Sprinas.—These also occur in every 
country on the globe. They abound most among 
mountains, because there the crust of the earth 
has been broken and elevated, and a more ready 
escape for the internal heat has been formed.— 
Hence in the United States they boil up numer- 
ously among the Alleghanies, the Ozark and 
Rocky Mountains. In Europe they mostly rise 
out of the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Appenines 
—although there, as well as here, they often 
spring up from level plains. It is the same in 
Asia, Africa, Oceanica, and both the Americas.-- 
They are hottest when volcanoes are most active 
—sometimes reaching the boiling point, though 
in all cases they must be greatly cooled by the 
waters and rocks near the surface. The great 
numbers of these, and their universal diffusion, 
prove also the universality of the internal heat of 
our globe. 

IV. ArnrestAn WELLS.—These have been bor- 
ed in almost every country to the depth of many 
hundred feet for obtaining a copious stream. They 
are but a few inches wide, and a tube is let all 
the way down to prevent the lateral escape of the 
water. (This water which boils up is always 
warm.) At Wurtemburg in Germany, they are 
used to warm the water which drives factories, 
and this prevents their stoppage by ice in the 
winter. The same is the case in Alsace and Stut- 
gardt. In China they are not uncommon. And 
everywhere the deeper they are sunk the warmer 
is the water they bring up, and they furnish an 
additional proof of the universality of the interior 
heat of our planet. 

V. Deep Mines.—After decending about 40 
feet, the temperature of the earth remains the 
same both in summer and winter, below that depth 
it becomes warmer as we descend. ‘This increase 
of heat downwardly advances with perfect regu- 
larity—a little faster in some places, a little slower 
in others, but in all without any exception there 
is an unvarying advance. Onan average around 
the globe this increase is one degree of Fahren- 
heit for every 50 feet in depth. At the bottom 
of the mines in Cornwall, the thermometer stands 
at 88 degrees—this is 1200 feet below the sur- 
face, and much warmer than summer weather 
there. We can conceive of nothing calculated to 
stop this advance of heat in the direction towards 
the centre of the earth, and if it continues to in- 
crease according to the ascertained average rate, 
then all known substances must be in a melted 
condition 20 miles below the surface! At this 
rate we must cease wondering at the numerous 
earthquakes and volcanoes, for the crust of the 
earth must be a mere shell resting on a molten 
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flood! Earthy materials are non-conducters, and 
therefore this internal heat cannot escape, or affect 
us at the surface. In the same manner streams 
and pools of lava become cooled and hardened on 
the surface, and thus their heat is confined, and 
their interiors often remain many years in a fluid 
state. 

VI. Fosstt ReMAIns oF PLANTS AND ANI- 
MALS.—These remains show that tropical plants 
and animals in former geological eras flourished in 
the Polar regions. The ivory of the elephant is 
dug up, and furnishes an important branch of in- 
dustry on the extreme Northern shores of Siberia, 
and the delicate corals of the present warm and 
mild oceans, displayed their glories during former 
periods in what is now the ice-bound regions of 
the Artic zone. Thousands of facts like these 
from every department of animated nature, pro- 
claim a former high temperature in all high Nor- 
thern latitudes, and this elevated temperature can 
be accounted for in no other way than from the 
influence of the internal heat of the earth. It 
has cooled gradually by radiation to its present 
state, and further sensible cooling is prevented 
by the non-conducting crust in which it is en- 
veloped. 

Vil. Extincr Voicanors.—These by far 
outnumber the present active ones. In North 
America along the whole line of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and through the West Indies, they stand 
thickly as monuments of the Past. Their craters 
are as symmetrically formed and they exhibit the 
same lava streams, though in a hardened state, as 
those now burning. In Germany along the Rhine 
travellers speak of “the castied crag of Dracben- 
fels,” the Kipel, and many others presenting the 
same phenomena. The centre of France is studded 
with them—especially about Clermont. In Italy 
the town of Cumea, founded a thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, is built in the centre of a 
voleano. In aspace of sixty miles in length 
and 10 in breadth, there are sixty extinct craters, 
one of which is two milesin diameter. All these, 
with others in every quarter of the world, 
should be joined with the three hundred that are 
now burning, if we wish to have the full proof 
of the fiery wonders in the interior of our globe. 

VIII. Icnzous Rocks.—By these are meant 
all rocks that are not stratified, such as the granite, 
sienite and trap. They exist abundantly—the 
granite, as we have before remarked forming the 
great foundation rock around the whole globe! 
The evidences that they have their origin from a 
liquid fire, are complete. Their POSITION is be- 
neath, or rising from beneath, the very region of 
intense heat. Their shape shows a former liquid 
condition—having been ejected in veins, cracks 
and crevices of otherrocks. Their effects on these 
other rocks have been of a buruirg nature— 
turning chalk into marble, sandstone into quartz, 


bituminous coal into anthracite, and slate into | falling, bespeak a fluid interior—a heary fluid of 


mica. Their texture is crystalline—such as mol- 
ten liquid naturally assumes in jsolidifying. Their 
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composition is identical with that which now 
streams from voleanoes—such as felspar, horp- 
blend and silica. The transition is gradual and 
perfect from modern lavas into all the varieties of 
igneous rocks. And artificial experiments bay, 
shown that these igneous rocks when melted by 
great heat in furnaces assume on cooling in th 
open air the same characteristics as lava, and it }. 
known that lava cooling under great pressure, as 
in a voleanic cone, and afterwards rent by earth. 
| quake forees, and exposed to view, presents th 
exact form ofatrap. This latter fact is exhibited 
/on a grand scale at Mount Etna in the Val de] 
| Bove. Here then we have a grand and magnifi- 
| cent evidence of the interior heat of the globe— 
| the igneous rocks, entirely belting around our pla- 
net, forming the foundation of the earth, rising in- 
| to lofty mountain peaks and mountain chains, and 
| yet all having their birth from a former melted 
‘condition. In this all geologists are agreed and 
| confirmed. The southern shores of that peninsu- 
la presents similar appearances both of rising and 
of falling. Ancient temples standing on the shore 
have been so let down that the tops of lofty col- 
unfns now rise only a few feet above the water. This 
has happened in the Bay of Baice, both to the 
temple of Neptune, and the temple of the Nymphs. 
| The temple of Jupiter Serapis on the coast of Na- 











ples was gradually lowered down beneath the 
| waves, and shell-fish attached themselves thickly 
,to the gorgeous marble pillars,—and again that 
same temple with the adjoining coast has been so 
gently raised up that the marble pillars are still 
standing, and the remains of the shell-fish still 
attached, are now elevated thirty feet above the 
level of the sea. In South America the coast 
of Chili for distances of a hundred miles, has been 
seen to spring up suddenly with tremendous com- 
motion both of the land and of the ocean. [arbors 
have been destroyed, the soundings rendered shal- 
lower, and as a proof that the interior of the coun- 
try rose still higher, the streams and brooks show- 
ed an increase of descent, and more violent rapids. 
The most noted of the upheavals occurred so late 
as the years 1832, °35 and ’37. 

Another class of proofs of these risings and de- 
pressions, occursin mines. The strataare broken 
by a smooth crack, and on one side of this cleft 
they are sometimes raised up or settled down many 
fect, so that the beds of ore or coal come to a 
sudden stop, and the miners with much difficulty 
are obliged to search upwards and downwards to 
find their continuations. 

A still more stupendous class of evidences are 
presented by both Continents and all large islands ; 

| for without exception they have all beeen repeat 
edly submerged beneath the ocean. And as the 
ocean cannot rise above its universal level, the 
continents must bodily have lowered down. And 
these astonishing undulations both of rising and 


molten rock cn which the hardened surface may 
float, and admit of being elevated and depressed. 
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This external hardened shell would be too large 
from time to time, as the interior cooled and con- 
tracted, and hence, like an arch, it would press 
laterally against itself, rise up into mountains, 
sink down into valleys and ocean beds, and be- 
come fractured, for with so flat and thin an arch it 
could not bear its own weight.—JVewark dv. 





DOES NATURE PROVIDE A COMPASS? 


Our curiosity has often been excited by the 
fact that birds and different animals find their 
way so readily to parts far distant, though they 
are perfect strangers to the regions over which 
they pass, as well as the place to which they 
journey; their whole previous life having been 
spent, perhaps, within the narrow circuit of the 
place which gave them birth. 

The swallow rears its young under our caves. 
As soon as they can fly, they are busily engaged 
in secking their food, and are ever on the wing. 
But they never wander very far from the neigh- 
bourhood where they entered upon life. Sum- 
mer, however, draws to a close, and the chilly 
mornings and evenings of autumn give them 
warning that a warmer latitude must be sought, 
and soon these little philosophers hold a consulta- 
tion, and after a few flights, as if to assure them- 
selves of the requisite strength of wing, or learn 
something necessary to their success, they, like 
Abraham leaving his father’s house, journey 
southward. But Abraham knew not where he 
went. We do not know, however, that we can 
say this of our little adventurers, for they appear 
to know well. They do not go as if they thought 
they would be pilgrims and aliens in a strange 
land. They seem to expect other towns, and 
yee larger cities, where they can pursue their 

onest calling, and feel equal, if not superior, to 
the citizens of their new-found home. If they 
were experienced mariners, aiming for a distant 
port, and having the compass for their guide, 
they could not steer their tiny barks through the 
stormy elements with greater precision. 


The carrier pigeon is frequently taken hun- 
dreds of miles from its home, and then, with a 
billet attached, it is set free. It mounts high 
and makes several large circles, as if taking ob- 
servations before it commences the journey; and 
then, at once, as if it had found a hidden track, 
it starts off in a straight line; and the rain may 
beat and the winds blow, but it never forsakes 
its course until it arrives at its wished-for home. 


The camels of the desert are described by tra- 
vellers as possessing a similar peculiar instinct ; 
those used on frequented routes do not exhibit it. 
Though there be not the slightest sign of a track, 
they never fail to choose the right line. 
the camels, taking the lead, advances at first very 
cautiously, taking now one direction, then an- 
other, until he appears to have discovered a true 
course; and in this he proceeds, followed by the 
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others, and never deviating from the chosen line, 
until he arrives at his journey’s end. 

The question presses itself upon us ; must there 
not be some pole star to which these tiny voya- 
gers of the air, as well as the larger wanderers of 
the desert look, which guides them to their de- 
sired haven? Can they know the points of the 
compass? Is the sun their guide by day and 
the stars by night? Or is that electric current 
which points the compass to the north, and fur- 
nishes the adventurous traveller with a guide 
through unknown paths, also the director of their 
course? Can they inform themselves of its ex- 
istence, and can they use it, like the mariner, to 
tell the way? 

We can prove that animals are susceptible of 
electrical impressions. Professors, profound in 
research, have turned their attention to the con- 
nection existing between electricity and the ner- 
vous system. We are not speaking of the mys- 
teries of mesmerism, but of the experiments re- 
ported in leading scientific works. A small wire, 
having one end inserted in the nerve of a man’s 
arm, and on the other end having a needle finely 
balanced, will communicate from the nerve suf- 
ficient electricity to render the needle magnetic, 
and cause it to turn to the north; or, brought 
into contact with very fine iron filings, will at- 
tract them. Take a number of frogs, cut off 
their legs, place these together, so as to form a 
voltaic pile, and with this connect a wire, on the 
other end of which is a needle nicely balanced, 
and the result will be the same. Such experi- 
ments at once prove the intimacy existing be- 
tween electricity and animated nature. 

The habits of birds and animals are studied by 
farmers and others; and from them they prog- 
nosticate an approaching storm. In such cases, 
is not the electricity of the atmosphere the prin- 
cipal agent in producing the peculiar effects 
which we observe? 

Are we not even ourselves sensible of these 
influences? Nervous persons are much affected 
by atmospheric changes, which is owing to their 
susceptibility of electrical impressions. Some 
individuals are influenced by the electric current 
in a peculiar manner. We read of a physician 
who could only sleep with his head toward the 
north. The head of his bed was south, and when 
ke retired, he was for a long time restless; and 
in the morning, when he awoke, he always found 
that in the night he had turned in the bed, and 
his head was north. He then had his bed re- 
versed, the head being placed north, and he after- 
wards found no difficulty in obtaining sleep. 

May not the short flights which the swallows, 
when collected for departure, perform in different 
directions, before they take their final leave, be 
their instinctive efforts to assure themselves of 
the direction of the electric current? And may 
not the circle made by the carrier pigeon, on the 
commencement of his journcy, be for the same 


purpose ? 
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And why that cautious exercise of some “ mys- 
terious sense” by the camel of the desert, before 
he takes his devious way over the trackless waste, 
if not to obtain a knowledge of that unseen 
power which takes the needle, and teaches it to 
guide the mariner over the briny deep? Does 
not the torpedo know at once whether a body is 
electric or not; and, unless it wishes to commu- 
nicate a shock, avoid coming in contact with sub- 
stances that would rob it of its electricity? 
Why, then, should not some birds and animals 
know the great electric current, and from it gain 
the knowledge of direction, which they possess 
in so superior a degree ?—Rochester Advertiser. 
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We have introduced into this and the preceding 
number, a copious extract from the speech of Elihu 
Burritt, delivered in the Fourth month last, on the 
subject of general and permanent peace. Without 
endorsing in full the sentiments of the learned 
blacksmith, or expecting from the conventions 
which have been or are expected to be held in the 
European capitals, all the advantages which he at- 
tributes to them, we can still find encouragement to 
hope that these movements will exercise a salutary 
influence on the opinions of the world. 

There are probably very few, if any, of those who 
admit the divine authority of the sacred writings 
who will hesitate to acknowledge that the time 
will come when nation shall no longer lift up sword 
against nation, or the people spend their time and 
resources in learning the arts of war. The predic- 
tions of the evangelical prophet are too clear and 
specific, on this point, to leave room for doubt. The 
question respecting the accomplishment of these 
sublime predictions, must be, among the professors 
of the Christian name, one of time rather than of 
fact. With regard to the means by which wars are 
to be ultimately and completely extinguished, there 
is probably no great diversity of opinion. It would 
appear that the religion which was ushered in by 
the angelic anthem of glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace and good will to man, would neither 
be answerable to such an introduction, nor to the 
character of its Founder, as Prince of peace, if it did 
not contain, in its nature and spirit, the elements of 
universal peace. And admitting, as the Christian 
must, that wars will, at some time, come to an end, 
we may rationally enquire whether another dispen- 
sation is to be allotted to man for the accomplishment 
of this purpose ; or whether the Christian religion, as 
taught in the precepts, and enforced by the exam- 
ple of its immaculate author, is not fully adequate 
to its completion. If the religion which has been 
offered to our acceptance should be deemed unequal 
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to the extinction of wars in the earth, we may jusi), 
enquire what conceivable system can be suppose, 
capable of effecting this desirable object. As hp 
spirit of Christianity is completely antagonistic , 
the spirit of war, it is manifest that the genera) 
adoption of its principles, and their reduction 1, 
practice, must be productive of general and perma. 
nent peace; and it is hardly to be expected. tha; 
anything less will completely effect it. Still, whay. 
ever measures are calculated to fix the attention 
public men upon the miseries of strife and conten. 
tion, and to hold up to view the rationality and the 
excellency of peace, may be considered as auyj)j. 
aries in the great work of general pacification. 

When we behold the numerous and powerful jy. 
fluences by which we are surrounded, that tend to 
foster the spirit of war, and reflect that public 
opinion is the great lever that moves the world, we 
may justly take pleasure in beholding an extensive 
effort to bring public opinion to bear more imme- 
diately and efficiently upon the subject of peace. Ii 
experience should prove that the people of Europe 
are not yet sufficiently enlightened to carry int 
effect the great idea of Henry of France, and his 
minister the Duke of Sully, the public discussion o} 
the subject must operate favourably on the opinions 
of the age, and, to a greater or less extent, prepare 
the way for the adoption of pacific measures in the 
governments of the world. 

As the Society of Friends, from their first rise, 
have been more conspicuously than any others the 
advocates of inviolable peace, and bore for many 
years their testimony in this respect almost alone, 
the progress which the cause appears to be now 
making in the world, may well afford encourage- 
ment to them to maintain, without wavering, their 
doctrines, not only in this but in other respects, 
under the conviction that truth, however unpopular 
it may sometimes appear, will eventually triumph. 





SLavery on THE Hicu Seas.—Senator Clay in his 
speech of the 22d ult., has discussed the question 
whether a slave carried, with the knowledge and 
consent of his master, into the jurisdiction of a free 
state, becomes free or not; and arrived at the con- 
clusion that “if slaves are voluntarily carried into 
such a jurisdiction, their chains instantly drop ofl, 
and they are free, emancipated, liberated from their 
bondage.” But a question remains to which he ad- 
verts, rather cursorily, and seems to admit the con- 
clusion with little examination, that an American 
vessel on the high seas, bearing a cargo composed 
wholly, or partly of slaves, carries with it a juris- 
diction which legalizes their slavery. Such a ves- 
sel, he says, “on the ocean would be under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution and government of the 
United States , because there is no separate jurisdic- 
tion existing there, in any nation ; but there isa 
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common jurisdiction—common to all nations—and 
the flag which floats at the mast head of the ship, 
carries with it the laws of the nation to which the 
vessel belongs.” 

Admitting the argument, the inquiry remains, 
and it is an important one, what laws does the flag 
carry with it? Are they the laws of the Union, or 
the laws of a State? Upon this point there can 
scarcely be a doubt. Crimes committed out of the 
limits of a State, are to be tried at such places, and 
consequently by such laws, as Congress may have 
preseribed. A vessel, whatever its cargo may be, 
passing out of the jurisdiction of one State into that 
of another, becomes, according to Henry Clay’s own 
argument, entirely subject to the laws of the latter. 
But the jurisdiction of no State extends over the 
high seas. The laws of the nation alone, can be 
carried by the national flag which floats at the head 
of the mast. Now it is admitted on all hands, and 
particularly urged by the South, that slavery exists 
in the States by State authority alone. “The con- 
stitution no more instituted slavery, or is responsible 
for its continuance or protection for a moment, 
while it remains within the bosom of the States, 
than it is reponsible for the protection of any other 
personal property, depending for its protection upon 
the State and not upon Congressional law.’’* 

There is no point more clearly settled than that 
slavery, where it has a legal existence in any of the 
states, owes that existence to the laws of the State. 
Consequently, any slave passing from the jurisdic- 
tion of a slave State, into a free one, would have be- 
come instantly free, without the intervention of any 
other power, but simply by the cessation of the 
authority which made him a slave, if the article of 
the Constitution respecting fugitives from labor, had 
not been introduced. Now that provision is limited 
to the case of slaves who escape from one state into 
another, and does not apply to slaves who are remov- 
ed with the knowledge and consent of their masters. 
This case has been several times judicially decided. 
The laws establishing, or supporting the system of 
slavery, like all other laws, are powerless beyond 
the jurisdiction of the State which maintained 
them. In the celebrated case of Negro Sommersett, 
decided in 1772, Judge Mansfield remarked, “the 
state of slavery is of such a nature, that it is inca- 
pable of being introduced on any reasons, moral or 
political; but only positive law, which preserves 
its force long after the reasons, occasion, and time 
itself, from whence it was created, are erased from 
memory. It is so odious that nothing can be suffer- 
ed to support it but positive law.” He therefore, 
ordered the alleged slave to be discharged, not be- 
cause a law was produced to secure his freedom, 


but because there was no law in England to sup- 
tlle SK Maa? ice | ue one 
* H. Clay’s speech. 
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port the authority of the master. And the princi- 
ple of this decision is of general application. When 
aman is claimed asa slave, the advocate who re- 
sists the claim, has a right to demand a distinct 
reference to the law on which the claim is 
founded. If no such law can be produced, the 
claim falls of itself. Personal freedom being the 
gift of the Creator equally conferred upon all the 
human race, remains entire, unless abridged or 
withheld by positive law. 

Let us now advert to the case of a cargo of 
slaves, or a cargo composed partly of slaves, ship- 
ped at Norfolk or Alexandria, for New Orleans, or 
other southern port, to be reached by a voyage on 
the high seas. By the laws of Virginia, these per- 
sons are slaves, the property of their masters ; and 
as long as they remain within the jurisdiction 
of Virginia, they continue, in a legal point of view, 
what the laws of Virginia declare them to be: 
But when they get upon the high seas, they are no 
longer under Virginia jurisdiction; and if they 
continue to be slaves, it must be by virtue of 
some other law than that of Virginia. If instead of 
a voyage by sea, necessity or choice had indue- 
ed the traders to make their transit by land ; and 
the journey had led through a state in which 
slavery is not tolerated; there can be no doubt, as 
Henry Clay plainly declared, that they would 
have become free. And this freedom is not so 
properly the consequence of their passing into a 
free state, as of their passing out of one which de- 
clared them slaves. The laws of Virginia have 
become powerless, because they are beyond its 
jurisdiction. If they have got upon the high seas, 
they are as completely out of the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, and beyond the reach of its laws, as if 
they were in Pennsylvania, or Ohio. If the flag 
which floats at the mast head, carries the laws 
of the nation with it, these are no more the laws of 
Virginia, than those of Massachusetts or Vermont. 
The question respecting the legal condition of these 
quondam slaves, then, is not what it was under the 
laws of Virginia; or what it will be under the 
laws of Louisiana, in case of their arrival at 
New Orleans: but what it is under the laws of 
the Union, while out of the jurisdiction of any 
State, slave or free. Now,can Senator Clay, or 
any other advocate of southern claims, point us 
to the law of the United States, which declares 
that persons held as slaves in any State of the 
Union under the laws thereof, shall still be 
deemed, adjudged and held as slaves when car- 
ried beyond the jurisdiction of such State? Ifno 
such law isto be found, the persons in question 
are necessarily free, for “slavery can be support- 
ed only by positive law.” 

There certainly is nothing in the federalConstitu- 
tion to authorize the conclusion that such persons are 
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slaves while under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
general government. The provision respecting fu- 
gitives from labor, is limited as already mention- 
ed, to the case of slaves escaping from the State in 
which they are held. The enumeration of the ob- 
jects designed by the Constitution, as expressed in 
the preamble, includes no intimation that the sup- 
port of slavery was contemplated. We have in- 
deed ample evidence, as has been shown in our 
preceding numbers, that the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended merely to tolerate, not to encourage 
or extend the existing slavery. The Constitution 
was framed to promote the general welfare: 
and to secure the blessings of liberty to the framers 
and to their posterity. 

Independently, however, of the general meaning 
and design of the Constitution, to establish justice 
and secure domestic tranquillity, objects evidently 
incompatible with the maintenance of slavery) 
we may fairly plead the want of positive law, 
an indispensable ingredient, in support of the 
claims in question, upon the high seas. The re- 
moval of slaves from one slave State to another) 
by means of a voyage on the ocean, is a volun- 
tary act on the part of the masters, and is done 
at their risk. If this transit carries the victims 
out of the slave-holding jurisdiction, they are en- 
titled to the benefit of the change. If on the 
high seas, there is no positive law supporting their 
slavery, the persons thus held are detained only 
by the law of force, the right of the strongest, 
and not by legal authority. Their condition then, 
is that of freemen unlawfully deprived of their 
liberty. 

Hence another question arises, of no trivial im- 
portance. What is the legal condition of slaves, 
thus transported over the high way of nations, after 
their arrival at a slave-holding state? Do they 
become slaves again upon being carried within the 
jurisdiction of such a state ? 

In several of the states, free colored persons are 
subjected to penalties which may reduce them to 
slavery in case of their voluntarily entering such 
state ; but I believe, there is none in which they be- 
come legally enslaved, if forcibly brought within the 
jurisdiction. It has been adjudged in a southern 
court, that a slave taken by his master, to one of 
the states north of the Ohio, and there becoming free, 
did not relapse into slavery upon returning with 
that master to the state from which he removed. 
And if such would be the legal result, when the 
return was voluntary, much more, may we con- 
conclude, would that freedom remain, when the re- 
moval to the slave jurisdiction was compulsive. In 
England, from which we have copied our great 
body of common law, it was a maxim in relation 
to the emancipation of villeins, the slaves of the 
middle ages: “free for an hour, free forever; and 
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we should not willingly believe that the People o; 
the United States are less liberal and enlightens: 
now, in the middle of the nineteenth century. the, 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were, during the day. 
when the Plantagenets swayed the blood-stajn..: 
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New York Yearty Meetine or Women Fairy: 
A printed copy of the Minutes of this meeting ho< 
been recently received at this office. The proceed. 
ings on some of the most interesting subjects whi 
claimed their attention, are intimately connecte: 
with those of the men’s meeting, and are, therefore, 
in substance embraced in the reports already pub. 
lished in the Review. The following minute op 
the state of Society, expressive of the exercise of 
women Friends, may be read with advantage. The 
concluding remarks relative to the duty of mothers 
to labour to impress upon the minds of their off. 
spring, during their tender years, the truth and im- 
portance of our religious principles and testimonies, 
are well worthy of particular regard. Probably, few 
persons sufficiently appreciate the influence of mo- 
thers in the formation of character. It has been sai 
that “‘never was a great man known to be the son 
of a silly woman ;”’ and many instances might be 
cited to show that the lessons of piety and virtue in- 
stilled into the minds of children by religious mo- 
thers, have often recurred in after life, as a power- 
ful counterpoise to vicious and corrupting example. 
The reproofs of instruction are often sealed upon the 
heart by reviving in the memory the admonitions 
of maternal solicitude. 


“ As the state of Society passed under review, the 
minds of many Friends were introduced into deep 
feeling and exercise, for the restoration of those who 
in any degree have departed from the order of our 
discipline, and the Christian principles we profess. 

“Believing this society was ‘planted a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed, we crave that it may never be 
said, ‘how then art thou turned into a degenerate 
plant?’ and that we may be engaged in fervent 1n- 
tercession to the Dresser of the vineyard, that he 
will spare it a little longer, and prune and dig about 
it, that more abundant fruits of practical piely, anc 
fervent devotion, may appear among us. 

“A desire was expressed that we might appre- 
ciate the blessings we enjoy ; and one of the most 
important, was felt to be the privilege of attending 
our religious meetings; that in making this little 
offering of our time, we should often realize that he 
who promised to be with the two or three gathered 
in his name, would be graciously pleased to impart 
a portion of heavenly bread, that would increase 
our faith, and strengthen us more earnestly to * press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.’ 

“A solicitude was awakened that we who are 
making so high and holy a profession, might not be 
wanting in the indispensable qualification of a true 
disciple of our Lord, who said, ‘by this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have lov 
one for another,’ that love which the apostle ¢e 
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scribed as the greatest of the Christian graces, which 
shall remain, when other gifts ‘shall vanish away ;’ 
and unless we are in the possession of it, all our 
good works shall ‘ profit us nothing.’ 

“Mothers were tenderly addressed, and encour- 
aged to faithfulness in the trust reposed in them ;— 
to instruct their children during very early years, in 
the principles and testimonies we profess, and which 
the religion of the New Testament inspires—that 
they may be so interwoven in their minds and af- 
fections, that in alter life the things of the world 
may not be able to eradicate them; though some 
may take, as it were, the wings of the morning, and 
soar away from the restraints of parental love, and 
above the witness in their own hearts ; yet the pa- 
rents of these may be sustained in the hope, that in 
more mature years, they will recur to first princi- 
ples, and through the aid of the Holy Spirit, seek a 
‘hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the 
storm,’ in the ark of safety.” 





Drev,—At her residence in South Kingston, R. I. 
on the 11th of 2nd mo. last, in the 88th year of her 
age, Resecca Seear, a beloved friend and member 
of South Kingston monthly meeting. 


—, At her residence, in the same vicinity, on 
the 23rd ult. of dropsy in the chest, Amy Know Les, 
widow of the late Henry Knowles, and sister of the 
above named friend, in the 82nd year of her age. 
For many years she acceptably filled the stations of 
Elder and Overseer in South Kingston monthly 
meeting. 





A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in refer- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained on 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Kimser, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jostan Tatum, “ ” " 

Atrrep Core, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. tf. 





THE DISCOVERIES OF THE PRIMITIVE AGES. 


To those who have given but little attention 
to the science of astronomy, its truths, its pre- 
dictions, its revelations, are astonishing; and but 
for their rigorous verification, would be abso- 
lutely ineredible. When we look out upon the 
multitude of stars which adorn the nocturnal 
heavens, scattered in bright profusion in all 
directions, without law, and regardless of order— 
when with telescopic aid, thousands are in- 
creased to millions, and suns and systems and 
universes, rise in sublime perspective, as the 
Visual ray sweeps outward to distances which 
defy the powers of arithmetic to express, how 
utterly futile does it seem, for the mind to dare, 
‘0 pleree and penetrate, to number, weigh, mea- 
sure and circumscribe, these innumerable mil- 
lions? It is only when we remember, that from 
the very eradle of our race, strong and powerful 
minds, have in rapid and continuous succession, 
bent their energies upon the solution of this 
grand problem, that we can comprehend, how it 
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is, that light now breaks in upon us, from the 
very confines of the universe, dimly revealing 
the mysterious forms, which lie yet half con- 
cealed in the unfathomable gulfsof space. When 
[ reflect on the recent triumphs of human genius, 
when I stand on the shore of that mighty stream 
of discovery, which has grown broader and deep- 
er, as successive centuries have rolled away, 
gathering in strength and intensity, until it has 
embraced the whole universe ; Lam earried back- 
ward through thousands of years, following this 
stream, as if contracts toward its source, til 
finally its silver thread is lost in the clouds and 
mists of antiquity. I would fain stand at the 
very source of discovery, and commune with that 
unknown but powerful mind which first conceiv- 
ed the grand thought, that even these mysteri- 
ous stars might be read, and that the bright 
page which was nightly unfolded to the vision 
of man, needed no interpreter of its solemn 
beauties, but human genius. 

Go with me, then, in imagination, and let us 
stand beside this primitive observer, at the close 
of his career of nearly a thousand years, (for we 
must pass beyond the epoch of the deluge, and 
seek our first discoveries among those sages, who 
were permitted to count their age, not by years, 
but by centuries,) and here we shall learn the 
order in which the secrets of the starry world 
slowly yielded to long and persevering scrutiny. 
And now let me unfold, in plain and simple 
language, the train of thought, of reasoning and 
research, which marked this primitive era of 
astronomical science. It is true that histor 
yields no light, and tradition even fails, but aon 
is the beautiful order in the golden chain of dis- 
covery, that the bright links which are known, re- 
vealwith certainty, those which are buried in the 
voiceless past. If then it were possible to read 
the records of the founder of astronomy, graven 
on some column of granite, dug from the earth, 
whither it had been borne by the fury of the 
deluge, we know now what its hieroglyphics 
would reveal, with a certainty scarcely less than 
that which would be given by an actual dis- 
covery, such as we have imagined. We are cer- 
tain that the first discovery ever recorded, as the 
result of human observation, was on the moon 

The sun, the moon, the stars, had long con- 
tinued to rise, and climb the heavens, and slowly 
sink beneath the western horizon. The spectacle 
of day and night, was then as now, familiar to 
every eye; but in gazing there was no observa- 
tion, and in mute wonder there was no science. 
When the solitary observer took his post, it was 
to watch the moon. Her extraordinary phases 
had long fixed his attention. Whence came 
these changes? The sun was ever round and 
brilliant—the stars shone with undimmed splen- 
dor—while the moon was ever waxing and 
waning, sometimes a silver crescent hanging in 
the western sky, or full orbed, walking in majesty 
among the stars, and eclipsing their radiance, 
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with her overwhelming splendor. Scarcely had | The long and accurate vigils of the mooy 
the second observation been made upon the moon | the necessity of recognizing her place, } 


‘ } 
na 
aly) 


: | Y th 
when the observer was struck with the wonderful | clusters or groups of stars among which she y, 
fact, that she had left her place among the fixed | nightly found, had already familiarized the 


stars, which on the preceding night he had accu- | with those along her track, and even thus eg; 
rately marked. Astonished, he again fixes her | the heavens began to be divided into conste)), 
place by certain bright stars close to her position | tions. The eye was not long in detecting ;}, 
and waits the coming of the following night. | singular fact, that this stream of constellation; 
His suspicions are confirmed—the moon is | lying along the moon’s path, was constay:). 
moving ; and what to him is far more wonderful, | flowing to the west, and one group after anothp. 
her motion is precisely contrary to the general | apparently dropping into the sun, or at least bs. 
revolution of the heavens, from east to west. | coming invisible, in consequence of their pr xim. 
With a curiosity deeply aroused, he watches from | ity to this brilliant orb. A closer examinagj " 
night to night, to learn whether she will return | revealed the fact, that the aspect of the who) 
upon her track; but she marches steadily onward | heavens was changing from month to mont) 
among the stars, until she sweeps the entire cir- | Constellations which had been conspicuous in ¢} 
cuit of the heavens, and returns to the point first | west, and whose brighter stars were the first t) 
occupied, to recommence her ceaseless cycles. appear as the twilight faded, were found to sink 
An inquiry now arose, whether the changes in | lower and lower towards the horizon, till they 
the moon, her increase and decrease, could in any | were no longer seen ; while new groups were cou- 
way depend on her place among the fixed stars. | stantly appearing in the east. 
To solve this question required a longer period.| These wonderful changes, so strange and ip. 
The group of stars among which the new moon | explicable, must have long perplexed the early 
was first seen was accurately noted, so as to be | student of the heavens. Hitherto the stars, aloy, 
recognized at the following new moon, and doubt- [the moon’s route, had engaged special attention; 
less our primitive astronomer hoped to find that | but at length certain bright and conspicuous ¢op. 
in this same group the silver crescent, when it | stellations, towards the north, arrested the eye: 
should next appear, would be found. But in|and these were watched to see whether they 
this he was disappointed ; for when the moon be- | would disappear. Some were found to dip below 
came first faintly visible in the western sky, the | the western horizon, soon to re-appear in the 
group of stars which had ushered her in before, | east; while others revolving with the gener 
had disappeared below the horizon, and a new | heavens, rose high above the horizon, swept 
group had taken its place; and thus it was dis- | steadily round, sunk far down, but never disap. 
covered that each successive new moon fell far-| peared from the sight. This remarkable dis. 
ther and farther backward among the stars. By | covery soon led to another equally important. In 
counting the days from new moon to new moon, | watching the stars in the north through an entire 
and those which elapsed while the moon was | night, they all seemed to describe circles; having 
passing round the heavens from a certain fixed | a common centre, these circles grew smaller and 
star to this same star again, it was found, that | smaller as the stars approached nearer to the 
these two periods were different ; the revolution | centre of revolution, until finally one bright star 
from new to new occupying 29} days, while the | was found, whose position was ever fixed. Alone 
sidereal revolution, from star to star, required | unchanged while all else was slowly moving. 
274 days. The discovery of this remarkable star, must have 
This backward motion of the moon among the | been hailed with uncommon delight by the pn- 
stars, must have perplexed the early astronomers; | mitive observer of the heavens. If his deep de- 
and for along while it was utterly impossible to | votion to the study of the skies, had created sur- 
decide whether the motion was real or only ap- | prise among his rude countrymen, when he came 
parent—analogy would lead to the conclusion | to point them to this never changing light hung 
that all motion must be in the same direction, | up in the heavens, and explained its uses i 
and as the heavens revolved from east to west, it | guiding their wanderings on the earth, their sur- 
seemed impossible that the moon, which mani- | prise must have given place to admiration. Here 
festly participated in this general movement, | was the first valuable gift of primitive astro 
should have another and a different motion, from | nomical science to man.—Mitchell’s Planetary 
west to east. There was one solution of this | and Stellar World. 
= ad and I have no doubt it was for a long 
while accepted and believed. It was this. By : 
giving to the moon a slower motion from east to EXTRACTS FROM Nene SS 9m scone 
west, than the general motion of the heavens, saree or 
she would appear to lag behind the stars, which | Considering that the state of intoxication '§ 
would by their swifter velocity pass by her, and | itself, strictly speaking, a transient paroxysm of 
thus occasion in her the observed apparent mo- | insanity, it can excite no surprise that a confirmed 
tion, from west to east. We shall see presently | state of mental derangement should frequently 
how this error was detected. result from the repetition of the cause which pro- 
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rsisting for some little time after the immediate | brain by habitual intemperance, are far more lia- 


the single paroxysm. There are, in fact 
aa individuals in whom a fit of positive madness, 
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NE 


There can be no doubt that those who have 
weakened and disordered the nutrition of the 


affects of the stimulus have subsided, is brought | ble than others to be strongly affeeted by those 
on by every excess In drinking. The head be-| causes, moral or physical, to which the mental 


comes extremely hot, the face flushed, the pulse 


eessively violent, the individual sometimes attack- 
ing every one who comes in his way, and being 
always prone to ferocity against any one who op- 

ses bim ; and all sense of danger being lost, he 
;s pot deterred from violence by the fear of per- 


very frequent, full, and hard, the temper is ex. | 


| 





derangement is more immediately attributable ; 
so that the habit of intemperance has contributed, 
as a predisposing cause, at least as much towards 
its production, as what is commonly termed the 
exciting cause has done. In fact, of predisposing 
causes gencrally, it may be remarked, that their 
uction upon the system is that of slowly and im- 


sonal injury, but rushes madly upon what may | perceptibly modifying its nutritive operations, so 
rove his destruction. This condition, the) 


jeirium ebriosum of Darwin, is obviously an ex- 
aggeration of one of the ordinary forms of excite- 
ment in common intoxication; and it usually 
subsides in a day or two, if the individual be 
imply restrained from doing mischief to himself 
or others. It is sometimes accompanied, how- 
ever, With tremors even in the midst of violent 
excitement. The frequent repetition of this 
paroxysm, of which, as of ordinary drunkenness, 
the stimulating action of alcohol on the nervous 
centres must be regarded as the immediate cause, 
is almost certain, like the recurrence of regular 
maniacal paroxysms, to end in some settled form 
of Insanity. 

We have no difficulty in understanding how 
the habitual use of acoholic liquors in excess 
becomes one of the most frequent causes of 
Insanity, properly so called, 7. e. of settled Men- 
tal Derangement. Upon that point all writers 
on the subject are agreed, however much they 
may differ in their appreciation of the relative 
frequency of this and of other causes. The pro- 
portion, in fact, will vary according to the cha- 
racter of the population on which the estimate 
has been formed; and also according to the 
mode in which it has been made. Thus in Pau- 
per Lunatic Asylums, the proportion of those who 
have become insane from Intemperance, is usually 
much larger than it is in asylums for the recep- 
tion of lunatics from the higher classes, among 
whom intemperance is less frequent, while causes 
ofa purely moral and intellectual nature operate 
upon them with greater intensity. And again, 
if in all cases in which habitual intemperance has 
been practised, it be set down as the cause of the 
mental disorder, the proportion becomes much 
larger than it will be, if (as happens in many 
cases,) some other cause have been in operation 
concurrently, and the disorder be set down as its 
result, no notice whatever having been taken of 
the habit of intemperance. This omission must 
be particularly allowed for, when the relative 
proportion of intemperance to other causes is being 
estimated in regard to the middle and higher 
classes; on account of the strong desire which 
usually exists among the friends of the patient to 
conceal the nature of his previous habits, and to 
lay his disorder entirely to the account of the cause 
from which it has seemed immediately to proceed. 


as gradually to alter the chemical, physical, 
and thereby the vital properties of the fabrie ; 
and thus to prepare it for being acted on by 
causes which, in the healthy condition, produce 
no influence. And although that one of the con- 
ditions in previous operation is often singled out 
as the cause, from which the result may seem 
most directly to proceed, yet it frequently hap- 
pens that it has really had a far smaller share in 
the production of the disorder, than those remoter 
causes whose operation has been more enduring 
and really more effee*=al. 


In the Statistical Tables, published by the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Lunacy, in 1844, 
comprehending the returns from 98 Asylums in 
England and Wales, we find that out of 12,007 
cases whose supposed causes were returned, 1799, 
or nearly 15 per cent., are set down to the ac- 
count of intemperance; but besides these, 551 
or 4.6 per cent. are attributed to vice and sensu- 
ality, in which excessive use of alcoholic liquors 
must have shared. Moreover in every case in 
which hereditary predisposition was traceable, 
this was sct down as the cause; notwithstanding 
the notorious fact, that such predisposition fre- 
quently remains dormant, until it is called forth 
by habitual intemperance. It is not more correct, 
therefore, to regard this as the cause of the dis- 
order, in all the cases in which it is traceable, than 
it would be to regard intemperance in that light, 
in every case in which the patient had previously 
indulged in alcoholic excesses. Of the 2526 
cases, then, in which the disorder is attributed to 
hereditary predisposition, a considerable propor- 
tion might with equal justice be set down to the 
account of intemperance. And there can be no 
doubt that the same practice had a great share 
in the production of the disease in the 3187 cases 
set down to bodily disorder, and in the 2969 for 
which moral causes are assigned. 


If we turn from this general statement to the 
experience of individual asylums, we frequently 
find the proportion much higher; and curious 
variations are sometimes observable between the 
returns for successive years. Thus in the Glas- 
gow Lunatic Asylum, according to the report of 
Dr. Hutcheson, the following were the propor- 
tions which intemperance bore to other causes 
during seven years :— 
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2000 | 366 | 277 | 375 

Of the great increase which presents itself in 
the number of cases attributable to intemperance 
during the last two years of this return, Dr. 
Hutcheson speaks in his report for 1846 :— 
‘This cause apears to have operated on patients 
of all ranks ; and I am inclined to think that this 
has been owing, in a great measure, to the ex- 
citement in which the community was kept, by 
that universal spirit of gambling which seized on 
society like an epidemic mania. 
connection between general excitement and the 
craving for stimulants, as may be every day seen 
during contested elections, public dinners, races, 
{t is also a fact well known to those who have 
minutely studied the subject, that over-exertion 
of the brain leads to a desire for stimulants, 
which, however, are easily ‘enough abandoned 
when the brain is allowed to rest.” 
son already given, it is probable that the average 
proportion of 19.0 per cent. does not by any 
means represent the entire number of cases in 
which intemperance was the principal cause of the 
disease; and that we should be within the truth 
in assigning to it at least a quarter of the whole 
number of cases, 

In the report of the Aberdeen Lunatic Asylum 
for 1847, we find intemperance specified as the 
cause in 17 cases out of 93 admitted; but of 
these 93, there were 8 cases in which hereditary 
predisposition, and 11 in which predisposition 
from previous attacks, was assigned as the cause; 
and there can be no doubt that of these 19 cases 
a considerable proportion might be set down in 
part to the account of intemperance. 
report of the Dundee Lunatic Asylum, we find 
that 8 out of 52 cases admitted are set down 
to intemperance; 7 were hereditary; and in 
4 the cause was unknown. 
the proportion of cases returned as due to 
intemperance is much greater than in those 
already referred to. Thus in the Commissioner’s 
report already cited, we find that in nine Provin- 
cial private Asylums, the proportion which the 
cases assigned to intemperance alone bears to 
those assigned to other causes, is no less than 
32.62 per cent.; independently of 5.67 per cent. 
which are set down to the acount of “ Vice and 
There is.an asylum in the East of 








There is a great 


In other asylums, 


London, where the proportion of cases attributed 
to intemperance alone amounted to 41.07 ,,, 
cent.; and those arising out of this in com);. . 
tion with other vices, to 22 per cent. of the wh,., 
number whose causes were assigned. And j;. 
stated by Dr. Maenish, (op. cit.., p. 193) that o 
286 Lunatics at that time in the Richmond 
Hospital, Dublin, one half owed their madness ty 
drinking. i: 





CURIOSITY OF TEA-POTS., 


The so-called Elizabethan tea-pots must be of 
later date, for tea was not known in England yp. 
til the time of Charles IL.; but it is interesting 
to trace the gradual increase in the size of the te. 
pot, from the diminutive productions of Elers, jy 
the time of Queen Anne and George I., when tea 
was sold in apothecaries’ shops, to the capacious 
vessel which supplied Dr. Johnson with “ the eyy 
that cheers but does not inebriate.’? Mr. Cro. 
ker, in his edition of Boswell’s Life, mentions q 
tea-pot that held two quarts; but this sinks into 
insignificance compared with the superior magni. 
tude of that in the possession of Mrs. Marryat, of 
Wimbledon, who purchased it at the sale of Mrs, 
Piozzi’s effects at Streatham. This tea-pot, which 
was the one generally used by Dr. Johnson, holds 
more than two quarts. It is of old Oriental por. 
celain, painted and gilded, and from its capacity 
was well suited to one “ whose tea-kettle had no 
time to cool, who with tea solaced the midnight 
hour, and with tea welcomed the morn.” George 
IV. hada large assemblage of tea-pots, piled in py- 
ramids, in the Pavilion ut Brighton. Mrs. Eliz- 
beth Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, each 
of which possessed some traditionary interest, in- 
dependently of its intrinsic werit ; but the most 
diligent collector of tea-pots was the late Mrs. 
Hawes. She bequeathed no less than three hun- 
dred specimens to her daughter, Mrs Donkin, 
who has arranged them in a room appropriated 
for that purpose, Among them are several for- 
merly belonging to Queen Charlotte. Many are 
of the old Japan, one with two divisions, and two 
spouts, for holding both black and green tea, and 
another, of curious device, with a small aperture 
at the bottom to admit water, there being no 
opening at the top—atmospheric pressure prevent: 
ing the water from running out. This singular 
Chinese toy has been copied in the Rockinghan 
ware.—History of Pottery and Porcelain. 


INCIDENT AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


On Saturday last, a middle aged man, living 
on Navy Island, started in a small canoe, with 
his son, a lad of some twelve years old, for (hip- 
pewa. The distance is short—less than a mile, 
we should say—and although the current of the 
river is quite rapid, the trip is not attended with 
any hazard, if the boat is attended with ordinary 
skill. But in this case the man was very druvk, 
and only embarrassed the boy, so the boat drifted 
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below the mouth of the creek before the lad could 
roach the shore, Seeing the impossibility of 
hes the Canada shore, the boy turned her 
towards the head of Goat Island, paddling with 
surprising strength and dexterity, his father 
barely steering, without rendering him any aid. 
The boat was swept down with fearful velocity, 
but the boy struggled most perseveringly, and 
when she was drawn into the rapids, he had pro- 
lled her so far across the Canada channel as to 
direct her course between the middle and inside 
Sister, the little island lying outside of Goat 
island, near the upperend. There is a fall of 
some fifteen or twenty feet just above the little 
islets, extending nearly across the Canada or main 
channel of the river. Mortal aid could not have 
availed the poor boy and his father, if the boat 
had pitched over this fall. They must certainly 
have gone over the great fall, which man has 
never passed alive. Aware of the imminent 
peril, as the boat was on the verge of the small 
precipice, the lad sprang into the water, drawing 
his father after him, and maintaining an upright 
position with great difficulty, upheld his helpless 
parent until they were rescued by the people 
from the village at the Falls, who had collected 
in large numbers on the shore opposite the point 
where the boat was abandoned. The boat was 
dashed to pieces in passing down the rapids, and 
the fragments were carried over the Falls before 
the man and his son were taken to the land.— 


NV. A. and U. Gaz. 





THE ALBATROS. 


The following most extraordinary circumstance 
is furvished in a letter from an officer of the 83d 
regiment now in India, to a friend in Montreal. 
Whilst the division of the 83d to which the wri- 
ter belonged, was on its way to India, being at 
the time a short distance from the Cape, one of 
the men was severely flogged for some slight of- 
fenee. Maddened at the punishment, the poor 
fellow was no sooner released than, in sight of all 
his comrades and the ship’s crew, he sprang over- 
board. There was a high sea running at the 
time, and as the man swept on astern, all hope of 
saving him seemed to vanish. Relief, however, 
came from a quarter where no one ever dreamt of 
looking for it before. During the delay incident 
on lowering a boat, and whilst the crowd on deck 
were watching the form of the soldier struggling 
with the boiling waves, and growing every mo- 
ment less distinct, a large albatros, such as are al- 
ways to be found in those latitudes, coming like 
magic, with an almost imperceptible motion, ap- 
proached and made a swoop at the man, who, in 
the agonies of the death struggle, seized it and 


held it firmly in his grasp, and by this means 
kept afloat till assistance was rendered from the 
vessel. Incredible as the story seems, the name 
and position of the writer of the letter, who was 
an eye-witness of the scene, place its authenticity 


beyond a doubt, 
forded, the writer adds, no power on earth could 
have saved the soldier, as, in consequence of the 
tremendous sea running, a long time elapsed be- 
fore the boat could be manned and got down—all 
this time the man clinging to the bird, whose flut- 
terings and struggles to eseape bore him up. 
Who after this should despair? A raging sea—a 
drowning man—an albatros; what eye could see 
safety under such circumstances; or who will dare 
to call this chance? 
tended to stimulate faith and hope, and teach us 
never to despair, since, in the darkest moment, 
when the waves dash, and the winds roar, and a 
gulf seems closing over our heads, there may be 
an albatross near.—Living Age. 
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But for the assistance thus af- 


Is it not rather a lesson in- 





A VIEW OF ATHENS BY THE LIGHT OF A 


WANING MOON, 
BY J. Ds CARLYLE. 


Ye glorious names—long honor’d—-long caress’d— 


Ye scenes oft thought on, that at length appear— 


With what sensations do ye heave my breast— 


What kindling fervours wake, unfelt but here ? 


Whence is it, that those names, these seats should yield 


A thrilling throb no other scenes e’er gave ? 


Britain can boast full many a sweeter field, 


Sages as wise, and combatants as brave. 


Some fond remembrance—some connected thought 


Hovers around each antiquated stone— 


Rach scene retraced with conscious pleasure fraught, 


And Athens’ youth recall’d, recalls my own. 


While history tells the deeds that grae’d yon vale, ‘4 


The spot where oft I’ve mark’d them memory shows, 


The rising picture hides the fleeting tale— 


llyssus vanishes, and Granta flows. 


Again I see life’s renovated spring 
With every opening hour and every smile, 


Unnipt by care—unbrush’d by sorrow’s wing, 


That welcom’d pleasure, when they welcom’d toil, 


Again ] see that gay, that busy band, 
With whom I wander’d by the willowy stream, 
Where nature’s truths or history’s page we seann’d, 
And deem’d we reason’d on the various theme. 


Where arethey now? Some struggling on the waves 


Of care or trouble, anguish, want or fear— 


Some sunk in death, and ae in their graves, 


Like the once busy throngs that bustled here. 


Dim, waning planet! that behind yon hill 
Hast’nest to lose in shades thy glimmering light, 

A few short days thy changing orb shall fill, 
Again to sparkle in the locks of night. 


And thou, fall’n city, where barbarians tread, 
Whose sculptur’d arches form the foxes’ den, 

In circling time perhaps may’st lift thy head, 
The queen of arts and elegance again. 


But oh! lov’d youths, departed from the day, 
What time, what change, shall dissipate your gloom? 
or change, nor time, till time has roll’d away, 
Recalls to light the tenants of the tomb. 


Ye’re set in death—and soon this fragile frame, 
That weeps your transit, shall your path pursue— 

Each toil forego—renounce each favourite aim, 
Glide from the fading world, and sink with you. 
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Father of spirits! ere that awful hour, 
While life yet lingers, let it feel thy ray, 
Teach it some beams of scatter’d good to pour, 
Some useful light, as it flits on, display ! 


I ask no following radiance to appear, 
To mark its track, for praise or fame to see, 

But oh! may hope its last faint glimmering cheer, 
And faith waft on the spark usquench’d to Thee. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamship Canada, which left Liverpool on 
the 20th ult., arrived at New York onthe 2d inst. 
The proceedings of Parliament possess no general 
interest. The Cholera has again broken out in 
London. 

A German, named Daze, now in London, is ex- 
hibiting extraordinary powers of mental] arithmetic. 
It is stated that in one instance he multiplied a 
number consisting of twelve figures by another 
number of twelve figures, and gave the product cor- 
rectly in one minute and three quarters. 

Stevenson, the distinguished Engineer, died at 
Edinburg on the 11th ult., aged 73 years. He was 
the sole designer and executor of the Bell Rock 
Light House, and the first to show the superiority 
of malleable iron over cast-iron for railways. 

The rumor of Lord Brougham’s intention to visit 
this country is confirmed. 

Conciliation Hall in Dublin is closed, and the 
Repeal Association of lreland has suspended its 
operations. 

The new Electoral Law of France has reduced 
the number of voters fully one-half. The reduction 
is greatest in the agricultural districts. 

The Press Law has passed the National Assembly. 
The caution money required is enormous ; stamps 
are imposed and every article is required to be 
signed with the name of the author. 

The deficit in the French Treasury this year is 
12,000,000 of francs, which added to that of the 
two previous years, makes a deficit in three years 
of 575,000,000 francs. 

The division between the French President and 
the Legitimist and Orleans majority of the Assem- 
bly, is now open and avowed, and each party is 
proceeding to overt acts of defiance. 

A meeting of the Portuguese Council of State 
had been held on the question of American claims, 
but no definite decision had been arrived at. 

The atrocious Haynau has been dismissed from 
the government of Hungary. 

There is reason to believe that the revolt in Bul- 
garia is of a serious character. It is rumored that 
the insurgents have taken Belgrade after an obsti- 
nate resistance. 

A severe epidemic, resembling the yellow fever, 
has broken out in Canton, China. It is said to be 
almost invariably fatal, generally in about twelve 
hours. The cholera rages fearfully in Cambodia. 

After months of wordy warfare, and the exercise 
of the utmost ingenuity on the part of its support- 
ers to render it acceptable to persons of the most 
— sentiments, the “Compromise Bill” has 
at last been disposed of in the United States Senate. 
Amendment upon amendment having been pro- 
posed and substitute upon substitute, some of which 
were adopted and others rejected, it was finally, on 
the 31st ult., stripped of every thing except the 
clause for the organizatiion of a Territorial govern- 


ment for Utah, in which form it was ordered to be 
engrossed, and, on the Ist inst., was read a third 


time and passed. 
A message to the Senate has been sent by | 


President, urging the speedy adjustment of the 
boundary between Texas and New Mexico ; and jp. 
timating his design to hold possession for the Unite: 
States until the question is settled. Senator Pearey 
has offered a bill for settling this question, which 
seems to be viewed with more favor than any mp». 
sure previously attempted. The California bil] w;)) 
probably be acted upon without connection wit) 
other matters. 

James A. Pearce of Md., and Edward Bates ¢; 
Mo., have declined taking seats in the Cabinet. 


Recent examinations have determined the leve! 
of Lake Superior to be twenty-one feet five inches 
above that of Lake Huron. It is also ascertajne 
that the eastern coast of Lake Huron possesses few 
or no good harbours. The only two that are at a)! 
available for large vessels, are Tobermore and the 
mouth of the South Aux Sables river. 


The steamer St. Ange arrived at St. Louis on the 
19th ult., in ten days from Fort Union, at the mouti 
of the Yellow Stone River, making the quickes: 
trip on record. There trips are becoming frequent 
in.consequence of the profits accruing from the fur 
trade. 

After a careful investigation, the Coroner’s Jury 
have decided that the explosion at the store of John 
Brock on the 9th ult., “was caused by a large 
quantity of saltpetre and sulphur, and hay, straw 
and other carbonaceous material stowed in said 
store, becoming mingled together while said store 
was on fire.” 


The U.S. Ship Albany has arrived at Pensacola 
with forty-two of the Contoy prisoners on board. 
At the last accounts they were held in custody on 
board the Albany until directions as to their dis- 
posal could be received from Washington. It is 
supposed they will be detained as witnesses in the 
case of the persons now under indictment at New 
Orleans as pastioments in the invasion of Cuba. 

Recent advices from Mexico represent the rava- 
ges of cholera in that country as truly appalling. 
The number of cases in the capitol during the space 
of six weeks amounted to 15,090, of which 6,400 
proved fatal. It has disappeared from Guanajuato 
and Queretaro, but was raging on the Mexican Guil 
and has appeared at Jalapa, Orizaba, and Vera Cruz. 
This tersibla disease still prevails to a considerable 
extent in many parts of our Western States. It ap- 
pears to be subsiding in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville. A number of cases have occurred in 
various places in Kentucky and Tennessee. Several! 
cases are reported at Pittsburg in this State, and 
much alarm has been excited by its appearance at 
Harper’s Ferry. Its ravages among the California 
emigrants on the plains are said to be frightful. 

The Railroad Convention at Portland met on the 
31st ult. Its object is to complete a railroad com- 
munication between Halifax and Boston. In con- 
nection with the project it is proposed that the 
Atlantic steamers i depart from Galway in Ire- 
land, passengers being conveyed to that place from 
England by steamer and railroad, via Dublin. 

The West Indies were visited on the Lith and 
12th ult. with a violent hurricane, by which great 
injury was done to the shipping, as well as to the 
property on land, and a number of lives were 
destroyed. 





